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“Why Stand Ye ere All the Bay Ddle” 


Why stand ye here all the day idle? 
For, oh! there is so much to do. 

“Go, work in my Vinyard,” the Master hath said— 
But those who respond are so few. 


The grain is now white for the harvest, 
And time passes swiftly away. 

Oh pray that the Lord of the harvest may send 
True workers while yet it is day. 


That harvests of souls which He loveth 

Too quickly shall fade and be lost. 

The enemy seeketh the work to destroy, 
Then save it whatever the cost. 


seg TOO et Sate ee 


The Blood of the Savior is flowing 
For thousands who know not His Name— 

Then work while there’s time for the day is far spent 
And many the souls to reclaim. 


The Lord of the harvest is calling 
For workers to gather the grain— 

Then hasten, ye servants, faithful and true, 
That His Sacrifice be not in vain. 


Think of the Cross that is standing 
On the hill where He died for us all. 
And the price that He pays is Eternal Rest 
To those who answer His Call. 


—Brother Reginald, C.SS.R. 











Father Tim Casey 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. FRANCIS 
C. D. McEnntry, C.Ss.R. 


“Foligno, Foligno-o-o,” bawled the conductor. At least that was 
the name painted on the railway station. In Europe, as in America, 
the only way to discover what the conductor is announcing is td con- 
sult the time table or read a signboard. Lawrence Dwyer had been 
following the latter method but lost all enthusiasm for the exercise on 
account of something that had occurred a few stations back. “Salone,” 
he had cried, triumphantly, “the name of this little place is Salone.” 
Father Casey had heartlessly bursted the bubble by remarking: “It is 
nothing of the kind, Larry, you have read the wrong word. Salone 
is Italian for waiting room. 

“Foligno, Foligno,” the conductor repeated, then added what, to 
Dwyer’s unpracticed ear, sounded like a string of cuss words. 

“He says,” Father Casey explained, “change cars for Assisi, 
Perugia, Cortona, and Arezzo.” 

“If we were to stay on this train, where would we land?” 

“We would climb up the side of that mountain range you see in the 
distance, crawl through a crack in the summit, and in a few hours, we 
would be coasting the Adriatic towards Ancona and Loreto.” 

“Loreto? Is that the place where the Holy House of Nazareth is 
venerated ?” 

“Yes; the Holy House stands in the center of a great basilica 
which has been built around it.” 

“And so even there we should find hallowed ground.” 

“No matter where you go in Italy you will find hallowed ground. 
Take, for instance, the place where we are this moment. You may 
consider it merely a railroad junction where we must change cars, yet 
every inch of this ground has been consecrated by the presence of a 
great saint of God, a spiritual daughter of St. Francis, the Blessed 
Angela of Foligno. Angela had been a wealthy and vain woman of 
the world, unfaithful even to her sacred duties as wife and mother, but 
remorse for her crimes and fear of God’s judgments brought about her 
conversion while she was still young. All the rest of her life, until her 
death at the age of sixty-one, she spent weeping and doing penance for 
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her sins and working for the poor and the lepers. Eighty-six years 
after her death, another saintly daughter of St. Francis, Blessed Ange- 
lina of Marsciano, came to this town, where she spent the rest of her 
life working for God and for souls. Her body now rests in the 
Franciscan church beside that of Blessed Angela of Foligno.” 

Our two travelers had made the required change of cars and were 
just congratulating themselves on finding an empty compartment on the 
train for Assisi, when Dwyer gave the priest’s cassock a violent pull 
and whispered : 

“Great Caeser’s ghost, here come the maiden ladies! They’ve 
seen me; I’m sunk! Say, Father Tim, don’t you say a word to me 
while they are in here. Pretend you are an Italian Padre, and you will 
be spared the agony of an introduction to them.” 

“Oh, Mr. Dwyer, Mr. Dwyer!” With a volley of little squeals 
they charged him and took possession of the compartment. 

“Weren’t you lonely, Mr. Dwyer?” asked the elder Miss Hicks. 

“T just know how you felt sitting here all alone, Mr. Dwyer, with 
nobody but that old Italian priest in the compartment,” said the younger 
(?) Miss Hicks. 

“You see those priests everywhere,” said Mamma Hicks. “They 
look so stupid, don’t you think?” 

Lawrence Dwyer could not miss such a golden opportunity. “I 
must say at least this one does,” he murmured. Then, a moment later: 
“Can you see anything of the handsome Italian type in him?” he asked 
maliciously. 

“Handsome!” cried Miss Hicks, “he is so hopelessly ugly I can’t 
imagine how he can bear to look at his own likeness in a mirror.” 

Father Casey was growling inwardly: “Just wait, young man, 
until I get you alone. I’ll make you pay for this.” 

“Isn’t it heartless the way they make even the poor cows work?” 
Miss Hicks pointed to the valley where they could see, here and there, 
a yoke of large white oxen drawing a wooden plow. “Pitty bossie, 
bad mans abusin’ you,” she added with a baby pout that looked so cute 
on her—thirty years ago. 

“I can’t understand what kind of crops they raise here,” said 
Mamma Hicks. “Every field is filled with rows of trees thirty or 
forty feet apart. Are they some kind of fruit tree?” 

“No,” Dwyer explained, “they are elm trees. They are kept topped 
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and closely trimmed to serve as supports for the grapevines which you 
see growing upon them. The space between the rows will be planted 
in grain. Thus three crops are growing simultaneously: the elm trees 
for wood, the grapes for wine, and the grain for food.” 

“Just think, an entire nation slaves to that beastly habit of wine 
drinking. Do you suppose they will ever become sufficiently enlightened 
to introduce the blessing of prohibition?” 

“Never, so long as they remain under the power of the priests,” 
declared Mrs. Hicks. “The priests must always have their wine. 
They would even bring back the sale of wine in America, if they 
could.” 

It was well they reached Assisi. Dwyer could not much longer 
have refrained from saying something naughty. On Italian trains, 
each compartment has a door opening through the side of the car 
directly upon the station platform. The young man was out that door 
and lost to view before the good ladies had time to ask any questions. 
Father Casey followed leisurely, and, after a brief search, found his 
friend standing under the shade of a chestnut grove and gazing up at 
the venerable city that had given birth to one of the greatest men in the 
history of the world, John Bernardone, surnamed Francis of Assisi. 

Here, as in so many places in Italy, the station is a considerable 
distance from the town. The modern railroad must wind through the 
valleys to find an easy grade, while the ancient cities were always built 
on the heights so they might more easily resist assaults from brigands 
or warring neighbors. The station is generally located at the point 
where the railroad makes the nearest approach to the town. Often, 
indeed, one station serves two or more towns, all of which are located 
in the neighboring hills. In this case the station has a compound name 
made up of the names of all the towns it serves. 

A point about three miles distant is the nearest approach of the 
railroad to Assisi. It would seem as though even modern industrialism 
respected the sacredness of the place and hesitated to disturb the holy 
calm with the smoke and roar of its iron servants. And this is emi- 
nently proper. Who would want to be rushed in by steam power over 
iron rails and dumped upon a railroad platform in the middle of Assisi? 
Any other town in the world, but not Assisi! Three miles away, you 
leave the train; you leave the harsh rasping noise of business and com- 
merce; you leave the petty, pitiful contrivances designed to pander to 
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your pride and greed and love of comfort, and you follow the mys- 
terious road that writhes and twists to gain the summit of the mountain - 
where stands Assisi. Each new turn lifts you higher above the Umbrian 
plain, dotted with its fields and vineyards, and brings you nearer to 
those gray walls mellowed by centuries and flooded with glorious 
Italian sunshine. At the same time some subtle influence seems to free 
you more and more from the low, mean, trivial things that had kept you 
crawling on the earth, cowardly, selfish, sensual. On those higher 
heights is a new atmosphere for soul as well as for body. Your spirit 
inhales this supernatural air and expands into a newer, truer, nobler 
life. 

Lawrence Dwyer drew a deep breath that was half a sigh. 

“Padre,” he said; and his tone was hushed and reverent as of one 
speaking in a church, “‘it’s a joy to be here.” 

“That is what the ‘Poverello’ said of every place he chanced to be, 
for he knew his Heavenly Father loved him and out of love had made 
that place for him.” 

“Poverello? That was another name for St. Francis, was it not?” 

“Tt was the name he liked best. It means, the little poor man.” 

“A little poor man,” mused Dwyer. “Poverello, ragged and hungry, 
without a penny to his name; he wandered up and down these valleys, 
sang some songs, preached some sermons, talked to his brothers, the 
wolves, and to his sisters, the birds. Then he died, and they buried 
him up there on the hill where he was born. He didn’t care for any 
of the things we are all breaking our necks to get,—he just simply didn’t 
give a rap for them. And he wanted the things we are so much afraid 
of, hunger and cold, contempt and abuse. That was Francis. Yet 
seven hundred years have not sufficed to make the world forget him. 
All faithful Christians venerate him; heretics are brought under the 
spell of his charming personality; infidels write books and poems to 
extol him; even scoffers at all religion fall into respectful silence at 
the mention of the little poor man of Assisi. Father Tim, what is the 
secret of this strange fact?” 

“It is no secret. And that is the strangest part of it. Francis 
simply did what we all pretend to be doing—he followed Christ. 
Christ had said: Try to be like Me, meek and humble—If a man strike 
you on one cheek, turn the other—Count it a favor to be despised and 
persecuted. If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself and 
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take up his cross and follow Me—Blessed are those that want to be 
poor—If you would be perfect, sell what you have and give it to the 
poor—Freely have you received, freely give. Do not possess gold nor 
silver nor money in your purses nor an extra coat nor food for to- 
morrow—The birds don’t worry, why should you? The great God 
in heaven is your Father; He will take care of you as He takes care 
of them—Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart 
and with thy whole’soul and with thy whole mind, and they neighbor 
as thyself. Christ had said these things; Francis simply believed 
His word and put it into practice. By that very fact his human 
soul became so great and noble and godlike, so like our first parents 
before the fall, that all men marveled at him and even the dumb brutes 
understood and obeyed him.” 

“T once counted Francis a pious dreamer,” said Dwyer; “now, I see 
that he had hard common sense and we are the half-wits. He grasped 
the substance while we go on chasing shadows.” 

(To be continued.) 


HOME REMEDIES 





A man who had had many sorrows and heavy burdens to bear, but 
who was noted for his cheerful spirits, once said in explanation : 

“You know I have not had money. You know I have had many 
troubles. I had nothing, so I made the resolution that I would never 
sadden anyone else with my troubles. I have laughed and told jokes 
when I could have wept. I have always smiled in the face of every 
misfortune. I have tried never to let anyone go from my presence 
without a happy word or a bright thought to carry with him. And 
happiness makes happiness. I myself am happier than I should have 
been had I sat down and bewailed my fate.” 


There is no holier way to prove our gratitude for what we have 
received than to share it with our needier brother, and the measure of 
our merit before Our Father in heaven will be the stinting of ourselves 
that others may not be in want. 


There is nothing more discouraging than to talk prosperity to a man 
who is determined to be a pessimist. 
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Annie Comes Home 


E. H. Jennrnos, C.Ss.R. 

Annie Murray let her trim body slip back deep into the cushions 
of the Pullman seat. Not that she found a refreshing rest there after 
months of trying to rest on hard pallets of the first aid hospitals along 
the Meuse Argonne. There came no sense of relaxation after the 
long night of taut nerves and sleeplessness under the ceiling of screeching 
shells and amid the tragic symphony of the roar of ambulance engines 
and of the whine of German circus overhead. It was Annie Murray’s 
first real chance to rest since the day that a terse wired message had 
found its way to her hand ordering her to the mud and misery of the 
front. And now the peace and balm of rest, the luxurious feeling of 
slipping off into the land of forgetfulness would not come to her. 
The words from Macbeth she used to hear in school-day recitations 
seemed to persist in ringing and dinning in her ears, “Sleep no more.” 
This was distressing. Distressing—it was worse; it was—maddening. 

She wished to be back where the noise and the perpetual action 
drowned thought. She had forgotten herself for months and she 
yearned to forget again. The soft light that was reflected back from 
the rich maroon of the cushions opposite her and the heavy impene- 
trable green of the drapes that shut her away from the rest of the 
Pullman drove her in upon. herself. She looked out into the night. 
The lights of the littie surburban stations along the C. & E. I. ap- 
proached, trembled for a moment just before her eyes, and then 
streamed by leaving nothing but a curtain of blackness—opaque and 
defying her gaze. Again she was forced back into her own mind. She 
listened to the soft, even hum of the wheels beneath and their rythmic 
click as they slid rather than rolled over the steel rails. They lulled 
her ears, but not her nerves, not her mind. She felt a choking sensa- 
tion at her heart. She felt as though she would have to yell. She 
actually put her hand to her mouth to stifle the scream she thought 
must come. 


There was no relief. She could not read. The flat, even type, the 
soft feel of the paper under her fingers seemed to lack reality. The 
quiet colors of the prints were flat in comparison to the vivid yellows 
and reds of war. To feed her eyes upon that would be like feeding a 
meat-eating savage on milk. There was no relief. 
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There would be some relief in yearning impatiently for the end of 
the long ride to St. Louis. But she did not yearn for that either. For 
what awaited her there? Nothing. 

Presently she was listening to the low muffled tones coming from 
the seat just beside her, where two doughboys were engaged in a gen- 
erous whole-hearted conversation of wars and governments. 

“Did you say that we were going to march when we get to St. 
Louis ?” 

“Those are the orders.” 

“Hang the orders! I’m sick of the whole business. We marched 
in Norfolk, then in New York, and now in St. Louis. If there is any- 
thing worse than to trek five miles listening to a lot of yelling fools 
—I don’t want to see it.” 


There was a pause. In her mind’s eye she could see the grim, hard 
look on those boys’ faces as they sat there in silence. She had seen it 
on the faces of other doughboys—hundreds of them, as they filed up 
Fifth Avenue in New York. No lights or shadows played on the 
features of those faces. They were grim, impassive. There was no 
joy, no affection——. 

One of them was speaking again. 

“What are you going to do when we get mustered out?” 

“Get these blamed clothes off and get some civvies.” 

“After that?” 

“Don’t know, don’t care what happens after that.” 

That was it. That was the way she felt. She just didn’t care. 
There was nothing for her in St. Louis. There was nothing for her 
anywhere. There was nothing on God’s earth for her. Those boys 
had seen buddies fall behind them out of the line of attack—face for- 
ward into the mud of the Argonne. The din and uproar had helped 
them to forget the pain that ate at their hearts. They had forgotten— 
too well. They had obliterated affection so well that there was no 
more affection, no more interest. The well of interest, of affection, of 
enthusiasm had dried up. They were sapped of all that fresh young 
spirit that makes up youth. They were old before their time. The 
screeching shell and the humming machine-gun bullet that did not 
shatter the bone and flesh of America’s youth shattered its spirit and 
left it a void. It was without purpose, without ambition. It lacked 
point. It was languishing from ennui. 
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That was the way she felt when the shattered body of Jules Sterne- 
man was carried on a stretcher into her station. She had known that 
he was to pay the price. The shock of it was completely neutralized, 
it seemed, at that time by the din of booming guns and the distraction 
of ceaseless, nervous action. She had tried to forget, and had, with 
remarkable success. Now she realized that she had paid a price for that 
forgetfulness. She had grown hard. She had lost all interest. There 
was nobody now that would interest her. She had buried her heart 
with the shattered remains of Jules Sterneman. 


A gray, heavy mist lay down over the Father of Waters as her train 
crawled slowly onto the long, ugly Merchant’s Bridge. Listlessly she 
scanned the waterside of her native city. Jetting out here and there 
from the haze stood long, low warehouses blackened by years of smoke, 
weighed down upon them by a heavy atmosphere. Now there lay below 
her the sodden bricks of the levee, across which lay long snake-like lines 
of ropes, meant to hold to the land the floating landings that now, at 
low water, were stranded on the pavement. Here and there below her, 
she discerned a darkie carrying a coil of rope or a bucket of paint and 
seemingly in no great hurry to arrive at his distination—if he had one. 
The Eads bridge lay to her left—a gaunt figure like the skeleton of 
some prehistoric monster. 


There was a time, not long gone, when her heart beat just a wee 
bit faster, when her blood seemed to surge just a bit within her at 
beholding that scene. There was a time when she colored all this with 
romance—the romance that this old city had many a time inspired 
within her. This fog, these ugly waterside buildings, the easy, languid 
river life, as easy and languid as the muddy stream itself, had seemed 
beautiful to her. There was a time when it seemed to her that there 
was nothing in the whole world as romantic as the scenes and the life 
that inspired the heart of one who had never lost the spirit of romance 
because he had never lost the spirit of youth and youth’s imagination— 
Mark Twain. Now it all stood out in its bleak ugly reality. She knew 
why. She knew why it had all lost its charm for her. Her youth was 
gone. Before her time her life had been stripped of all that is fresh 
and beautiful. She sighed, turned her gaze away, and slowly gathered 
her things together in preparation for leaving the train. 

Now she must prepare for an ordeal. Now she must be brave. 
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She must smile. She must act. Florence will be at the depot to meet 
her, good, honest Florence, a sister who had been a mother to Annie 
who had never known her mother. She must seem happy to be at home 
again. She must seem thrilled. She must please the good motherly 
heart of Florence. She must deceive those discerning eyes of Florence. 

She looked down through the smoke and the mist that turned the 
early daylight of the train-shed into night. Her heart sickened. Things 
could not be worse. She had not thought of that possibility. She had 
thought to play her little part of being thrilled and then as swiftly as 
a taxi could take her to make her way to the little old shack on Seventh 
St., that she and Flo tried to make a home. There she meant to stay 
alone with her thoughts for awhile, and gradually, if such a thing were 
possible, to readjust herself to the routine of gossip, of buying and 
selling, of small interests that made up life in the river district. She 
had not foreseen or even imagined that Flo would have other designs, 
that Flo would bring with her to the station a yelling, screaming, motley 
welcoming-committee, seemingly made up of the whole membership of 
Annie’s catechism class. Annie hesitated, gave a sigh, half of resigna- 
tion, half of disgust, and marched on to face the battle. 

There was Flo’s tight embrace, Flo’s tears wetting Annie’s cheek, 
Flo’s inarticulate foolish expressions of a sister’s love. 

Then it seemed that the whole wild impulsive affection of the East 
Side youth was let loose upon her. They devoured her. 

“Gee, Miss Murray, we’re glad to see yuh.” 

“Put her there, Miss Murray.” 

A button on her uniform coat gave way. 

“Hot Dog!” 

“Oh, Miss Murray, we’ve got the swellest surprise ready for yuh!” 

“Oh, Miss Murray, yuh oughter see how swell our catechism room 
looks now.” 

It was with a supreme effort that she refrained from wrenching 
her arm away about ten greasy, grimy hands. She noticed that the 
patch there, which she had spent some time in making, was gone. 

“Three cheers for Miss Murray.” 

Every one within ten blocks must have heard those strident cheers. 

“Wait til yuh see what’s waitin’ for yuh!” 

“Hey, don’t give it away, yuh nut.” 

She wondered what this trying ordeal would be. 
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She was not long in finding out. 


Lined up on Market St. were three Fords, trimmed in all the gaudy 
drapery and bunting that the attics of Seventh St. could produce. How 
she wished at that moment to be any other place in the world. How 
she wished she could fly to some far off cave and hide and eat out her 
heart in peace. This was too much. She would have to plead with 
Flo. 

“Flo, dear, will you take me straight home?” 


“Why, Annie, the kiddies have a banquet ready for you. It would 
break their hearts if you wouldn’t let them have this parade and then 
come to the banquet.” 

She hesitated, then tried to answer with reassurance in her eyes 
to Flo’s questioning, troubled look. 

“All right, dear!” 

They had their parade. They had their “banquet.” For two whole 
hours, her nerves were racked by halting, stumbling recitations of a 
patriotic nature. Gertie Ritchie, dressed in a faded, red calico waist 
and a blue flannel skirt, presented a cheese-cloth flag. Cheese sand- 
wiches were eaten, and weak lemonade was drunk. To the accompani- 
ment of a ukelele played by the stumbling fingers of Tessie Russo they 
sang “Keep the Home Fires Burning.” A speech was called for, and 
though by this time her head ached and she was weak and tired, she 
managed to make a faint smile and say a few vacuous words lyingly 
telling how much she had enjoyed their very kind reception. 

All that week she had to lie. All that week she had to act. Her 
whole sense of justice rebelled against it. Why did she have to accept 
the tyrrany of this people’s attention. She could not make Flo under- 
stand that she wanted to be alone. 

Mrs. Flannery came to the house and insisted on telling her how 
the baby had improved upon the barley water and malted milk that 
Annie had suggested just before she went to war. And did she know 
that Jim Hoskins was back in jail again. “And Susie—you know Susie 
is my man’s niece—Susie’s just wild. Bob—that’s my man, you know 
—Bob, he says he’d a told Susie that Jim Hoskins was no good, but you 
know how Susie is. But she, poor thing, I guess she couldn’t help it. 
You know their mother died when they were all small. Let’s see, it 
was the year of the tornado. No, it was the year before. That was 
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the year that Higgins put on their new roof—.” More of this and still 
more. 

Every day and every hour of the day they were at the house. The 
Catechism class came in a body to ask her if she wouldn’t take them on 
a picnic. Mrs. Wilson-Stephens came and with her pompous air, her 
lifted eyebrows, and her discourses on organized effort to lift “the 
masses,” asked her to be the field executive of the Junior Welfare 
Society in that district. “No” was an answer she just couldn’t take 
from Miss Murray. She said this with a smirk and a queer toss of the 
head that was meant to be winsome—just one of forty year old Mrs. 
Wilson-Stephens’s irresistible, childlike ways. When Annie still tried 
to say “No,” Mrs. Wilson-Stephens pouted and coaxed so much that 
Annie had to say “Yes” before her patience gave way completely. 

She had to bandage cuts and bruises. She had to kiss babies. She 
had to appear at court as witness for mischievous urchins summoned 
for stealing on the market. At one time this was Annie’s life. She 
asked for no other, but the war had changed the world and had placed 
its searing finger even on the heart of red-headed Annie Murray. She 
wished to be left alone. 

A long, tiresome, wearying week passed and Annie still found her- 
self unable to do anything. She went to meals with no appetite. Flo 
tried all the devices of her culinary lore but to no avail. Sleepless 
nights, wearying, uninteresting days came in their regular round and 
with each morn there came no promise that this day would be any 
different than the rest. Seven days of dread. Seven nights of lying 
in a dark room listening to the drone of the night-long automobile 
traffic over the bridge. Seven nights of listening to the screech of 
rusty car wheels on rusty track echoing through the yards, and punc- 
tured now and then by the crash of the impact of a “switch drag” 
against a row of standing cars. Her mind turned again to those nights, 
to other nights lit by the fitful glare of the rocket and the yellow, lurid, 
streaming path of the shell, or by the blaze of a falling captive-balloon. 
Then again she saw the little dugout filled with young, broken forms. 
She saw in the pale green light, pallid, pleading faces; and then she saw 
the vivid face of Jules Sterneman and death had sealed him as its own. 
Annie reached up and turned out the single light that illuminated the 
kitchen of the Murrays. She walked to the window and peered out 
into the murk of night. A typical St. Louis fog was hanging over the 
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blocks of tumble down shacks that lay between her and the river. Stolid 
and heavy over the black, dirty houses loomed the huge piers of the 
new approach to the Free Bridge. Accentuating rather than relieving 
the black monotony and depression of the gloomy, dreary, dismal back- 
yard of St. Louis were the pale, feeble, blue spots of gas-light that, like 
phantoms of an evil world sought the weird mystery of darkness. Was 
this to be her world—small gossip by day and depression by night? 

Annie fell to her knees. There was prayer left. Though she didn’t 
feel like praying, her beads were presently slipping through her fingers. 
She finished the rosary, and yet lingered. She asked for an hour of 
joy. “Dear God, just one hour to relieve the strain. Dear God, take 
these dire thoughts from me. Flood my brain with thy own sweet 
thoughts. Flood my soul with just a little of your divine vision. Lov- 
ingly would I slave for you, dear God. Bring me back to your sweet 
embrace.” 

She was a pathetic broken figure. Surely the hand of war lay heavy 
here. 

Mamma Sterneman sat watching with stolid face and staring eyes 
the long line of automobiles that came humming over the bridge. Fas- 
cinated, she watched the little beads of light become eyes of specters, 
then blaze their white blinding light for a moment into her eyes, and 
then sweep past her into the darkness. This was Mamma Sterneman’s 
nightly vigil. : 

However, it was not the long continuous stream of lights out over 
the water that fascinated her and charmed her into a statuesque and 
rigid state. Somehow—she knew not how nor when—Jules would come 
over that bridge, and she wished him to know how she waited. With 
perfect patience she waited. There was no apparent yearning, no ap- 
parent eagerness, no anxiety. She was just waiting—calmly, apathet- 
ically waiting. He would come. She had no doubt of that. That was 
all that mattered. 

Papa sat in his big chair near a corner of the room, puffing slowly 
on his pipe. He watched that dear form that he had long loved, that 
form that he had seen change from a lithe, graceful sapling to a strong, 
graceful tree; it was now bending under the hoary snow of age and 
the newly added burden of a great sorrow. A tear stole from his eye 
and made its wavering way down the deep lines of his face. He had 
hoped that this dear wife of his would be freed of the awful coma of 
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insensibility which had lain heavy upon her for six long weeks. In all 
that long time not a word was spoken. There was no picture of sorrow 
on her face. She was numb—struck cold by the heavy hand of an 
overpowering sorrow. That afternoon the doctor had told him how 
slowly her heart was doing its work, and had warned him that if there 
was no relief within forty-eight hours, Mamma Sterneman would take 
to her bed never to arise again. 

He must unburden his charged heart. To no one had he spoken 
of his sorrow. He disdained to peddle his troubles to a neighborhood, 
the warp and woof of which was sorrow. However, the heart has not 
an infinite capacity for the cruel whips and stings of life. It must 
have someone to speak to. There are a thousand eyes to shine with 
ours in victory or success. But we need someone to tell the sorrows, 
the defeats to. There are only a few of God’s ministering angels sent 
into this world—angels ignored and taken for granted until needed; 
there are only a few of those angels to whom we can speak of the 
lamps that are gone out, of the hopes that are ashes. He must find 
someone to speak to. 

He got up, shook the ashes out of his pipe, put on his old, ragged, 
green coat and a hat that long ago had lost its shape. Clinging fast to 
the uncertain hand-rail he made a slow and uncertain progress down 
the rickety stairs, shadowy and weird in the fitful light of the flickering, 
feeble flame from a gas-jet. Stumbling over the jagged pavement of 
the sidewalk, never raising his bent head, turning neither to right or 
left to look at the black faces of the shambling tenements that hem in 
the narrow lanes of the East Side, his soul as dark in misery as the fog- 
soaked night about him, an old man made his lonely way through the 
silence of midnight to the center of life in the river district—the home 
of the Murrays. 

Carefully he opened a door that is never bolted. He peered through 
half-shut eyes through the darkness of the sitting room. There was a 
light burning in the dining room just beyond and it cast its yellow 
radiance out into the darkened kitchen. The old man looked again and 
he saw somebody in a kneeling posture, her back towards him. He 
looked again and he saw that it was Annie Murray. 

He called to her. 

“Annie, Margot need you. She needs you now.” 

For the first time in six weeks a cruel, oppressive silence that had 
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turned a home into a torture house was broken. The soft sweet voice 
of Annie Murray sent that silence on the wing. Papa Sterneman knew 
that something was going to happen the minute Annie entered that dark 
room, with its staring phantom silhouetted against the darkness of the 
window. He knew it even before Mamma did what she had not done 
‘for a long time before—turn to look at a human face. 
With a rush Annie’s soul sallied forth from its oppression to meet 
the shrinking soul of this afflicted woman. They were arm in arm. 
At first the poor old woman merely gazed intently into the face of 
the younger woman in her arms. 
Then Annie crooned softly to the old woman, “My dear, what has 
happened ?” 
“Where’s Juley? Where’s my little Juley?” These were the first 
words spoken in all that long time. 
The old man, with clenched hands and with an almost ludicrously 
intent gaze, watched and hoped. 
Tears were streaming down Annie’s face. “Juley’s all right.” 
Then she told of how Jules had met Father Corcoran in the trenches, 
how Jules had grown to love the priest. She told how that priest had 
told Jules of his own—Jules’ own—religion and of that wonderful 
book—the Talmud. Jules had found a new life in the trenches, she 
said. He had no longer said fearful things about his God or about the 
religion of his people. She did not tell that Juley had died a Catholic. 
She felt the trembling that suddenly wracked that old form. She 
heard a sudden sob. Then the tears came—tears that had long been 
pent up, tears that carried with them the burden of an overcharged 
heart. Mama’s reason and life were saved. 
To Annie came a sweet peace in that hour. Tears were coursing 
down her cheek—sweet tears. Annie had found herself. 


HIGHLAND HOSPITALITY 





The Highlanders, says a foot-note in an edition of Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake, who carried hospitality to a punctilious excess, are said to 
have considered it churlish to ask a stranger his name or lineage before 
he had taken refreshment. Feuds were so frequent among them, that 
a contrary rule would in many cases have produced the discovery of 
some circumstance which might have excluded the guest from the 
benefit of the assistance he stood in need of. 








Scholar and Saint 


PROFESSOR CONTARDO FERRINI 
Auc. T. ZELLER, S.Ss.R. 
While Contardo Ferrini, now twenty years old, staid at the Bor- 


romeo College on the outskirts of the city, he attended the lectures at 
the University of Pavia. 


6. OZANAM AND FERRINI 


It is a notable fact that sanctity, personal holiness, when it is once 
acquired and developed, always flowers in an apostolate of some kind; 
love of God and love of one’s fellow men, grow together. 

Monsignor Orsenigo, who has written a life of Frederic Ozanam, 
the founder of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, as well as a life of 
Contardo Ferrini, has drawn an interesting comparison between these 
two men, whose names somehow are naturally associated in our minds. 

Both were born in Milan and were baptized in the same church of 
San Carlo al Corso; both became Doctors of Laws and were professors 
at Universities; both were authors of universally esteemed scientific 
books; both possessed vast linguistic accomplishments—besides Greek 
and Latin, speaking the five principal European languages—and besides, 
for love of the Holy Bible, both studied Hebrew and Oriental languages ; 
both took part in public life, Ferrini as member of the Municipal Coun- 
cil of Milan and Ozanam as representative of Lyons in the National 
Assembly; in both genius and piety shone resplendent, and especially 
love for the Blessed Sacrament; both were lovers of nature; and both 
died young—Ozanam at 40, Ferrini at 43. And now both are suggested 
for the honors of the altar as Saints of God’s Church. 

There are, however, great differences between the two in character 
and consequently in the form of their apostolate. 

Ozanam, the Frenchman, in a weak and sickly body, enclosed a soul 
of fire which loved to do battle for a brilliant ideal; the power of mind 
in him was dominated by the fervor of his heart; he was a combination 
of energy and love. To him, the apostolate for the truth and for the 
church was a polemic mission; for eighteen years he fought the San- 
sinomians. His appearance at the University of Paris was a sign of 
battle for the few Catholics he gathered around him, against the great 
unbelieving and contemptuous majority. The very establishment of 
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the St. Vincent de Paul Society, which is his greatest claim to glory 
and immortality, was in its origin simply a practical reply to an objec- 
tion against the church brought by his unbelieving companions. 

Altogether different from this is the spirit of Ferrini. Calm, com- 
posed, even reserved in word and act, he shunned controversy. When 
forced to it, indeed, he does not retreat, but he found himself ill at ease 
in it; he loved to hide himself in his books and in the churches. With 
his companions, even with those whose beliefs and convictions were 
opposed to his own, he was always good natured, gentle, humble,—one 
might have said cold even; but it was only an apparent coldness which 
he adopted as a shield for his virtuee; in his heart there burned a most 
ardent love, and the object of this love is God, Jesus, the Spouse of 
his soul. 

In Ozanam, therefore, there shines the type of the Christian man 
of Action; In Ferrini that of the Christian man of the interior life. 
Not that action and interior life can be separated in the true Christian ; 
but the one can dominate the other in almost infinite varieties and 
degrees, to constitute that varied body of saints that is the glory of 
God’s Church and reflects the infinite perfections of God Himself. 


7. Ferrini’s APOSTOLATE AT THE UNIVERSITY. 

We have said enough of Ferrini’s devotion to his studies during 
the years of his work at the University of Pavia. We are interested 
in his character and conduct—in his personality during those years. 

During these years, in spare moments, he composed three little 
works that give us a good insight into his conception of the apostolate 
for him; we gain sidelights on it also from his many letters to his 
friends. 

In his “Program of a good life” he summarized the spirit of his 
Apostolate in these words: to see in others Jesus Christ Himself. He 
writes: “Our brothers are the image of our Father, and under their 
outward form hides the Saviour. Is there need of anything more to 
rouse our tenderness, or to make us exclaim with St. Paul that the 
love of Christ urges, spurs us on, that it does not permit us be idle?” 

In a letter to his friend, Ettore Cappa, he says: “We Catholics, who 
have the good fortune, not through our merits but by a special mercy 
of the Lord, to maintain unshaken the principles of faith, must seek to 
diffuse His reign, at least by the apostolate of prayer and example. 
Let. us. put on the desires and aspirations of His own Heart, burning 
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with infinite tenderness for all His children, giving the last drop of 
His blood for each, conjuring us to be zealous for the salvation of our 
brethren. We must see in them, sinners though they be, the image of 
Him, perhaps the predestined of His eternal wisdom,—and we must 
feel in our hearts the need of loving and of praying, of offering, at least 
by the holiness of an angelic life, some compensation to God for the 
torrent of iniquity that sweeps over the earth. Our own hearts will 
superabound with joy in the peace of God, and His benediction will 
accompany our whole life, and our spirit will always be young as is 
perennially young the smile of God!” 

Here we have a clue. So his apostolate was first of all an apostolate 
of prayer and hidden sacrifice offered to God for the spiritual good of 
his brethren. In this “Program of Life” we find these words: “It is 
a beautiful thing, the apostolate of good example, beautiful also that 
of the word, but how much more efficacious is that of prayer! Let 
us be firmly convinced that if the fall of a brother rends our hearts,— 
if, as with St. Paul, every scandal fairly consumes it, how much more 
must it wound the Heart of Christ. Oh! can any prayer with a hidden 
sacrifice be refused by that heart?” 

Such then was his conviction regarding “prayer and hidden sacri- 
fice” as an apostolate. That he practiced it faithfully and even hero- 
ically we know from what his fellow students at the University tell 
us about him; his spending a good part of the night in prayer, his daily 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament, his going to Mass every morning even 
at the expense of being twitted and ridiculed by his companions, his 
frequentation of the Sacraments and taking part in all religious services. 

But even this apostolate of prayer and hidden sacrifice had to mani- 
fest itself externally and become an apostolate of good example for 
the spread of faith and virtue in the society in which he moved. In a 
letter to one of his closest friends, Victor Mapelli, we read: 

“T have often thought of a great word of St. Paul’s: “We are made 
a spectacle to men and angels.’ ‘A spectacle to the angels, —in that 
struggle fierce, long and terrible; a spectacle to the angels in that 
aureola of grace which surrounds the head of a Christian and renders 
him ineffably dear to God, his Father; a spectacle to the angels finally, 
if our conversation is in heaven. 


“But woe to us if, learning the embrace of God, coming from His 
holy mysteries, we forget that we are going out to be a ‘spectacle to 
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men,’ who will judge us, because we are Christians, with all severity; 
if we forget, that the foolish malice of the world goes as far as to 
seek in us, Christians, for the lightest fault, exaggerates it and at- 
tributes it, not simply to us poor mortals, but to that immaculate law 
which we profess, to that most pure Church to which we belong. And 
if it is true, as it is most true, that this foolish judgment will turn to 
their own confusion, it is no less certain that charity urges us and 
spurs us on to remove from anti-Christians every pretext, no matter 
how false, every excuse, no matter how malicious,—that charity, my 
dear Victor, which calls upon us to be all to all that we may gain all 
ee eee Here then is the reason why it is not enough for 
us to watch scrupously over our conduct when we are with men of the 
world; we must be vigilant also in the presence of our brethren in 
spirit, because even in them, no matter how good, there is a side sus- 
ceptible to scandal, there is a side which good example can edify. And 
even if that were not so, my dear Victor, would we not wish to procure 
for them at least the sweet pleasure, which they will certainly experi- 
ence, of seeing us in the fruits of the. spirit and the indwelling of 
Christ? If in a day’s course we would procure for one of our brethren 
even only a little joy, would that day be lost? Oh no! because we shall 
have consoled an immortal spirit!” 


Such was the sublime view of Contardo, the young university stu- 
dent, took of his responsibility. How did he live up to it? 


Professor Ghilinelli, the vice-Rector of the Borromeo College, tells 
us that Ferrini “had no human respect, professed proudly his principles, 
gave a marvelous example of virtue in the midst of his companions and 
was in a word a continual sermon to them by his conduct.” And in 
the reports for the year 1878, we find in the handwriting of Mons. 
Chiozza, Rector of the College, these words: 

“Signor Contardo Ferrini is a youth commendable in every respect. 
In fact, he deserves a word of praise, if not of thanks, for the constant 
and firm good example given in all his contacts with his companions.” 

His fellow students, who appreciated his qualities, speak in the 
same strain and many a one, when later filling some responsible posi- 
tion as Doctor, Professor or Attorney, still recalled how Contardo at 
times spoke to them quietly of religious matters or gave them some 
good book to read. But even those, who following the fad of the time 
had practically lost their faith and ridiculed the young student for his 
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piety and avoidance of all occasions of sin, even they by their opposi- 


tion give testimony of his sterling character and his absence of all fear 
or human respect. 


In fact, at least in his first years at the University, Ferrini was not 
content with this apostolate of good example; he tried to exercise a 
more active apostolate for good among his fellow students. They recall 
how when conversation became low and vulgar, Contardo would at once 
leave to show his displeasure; how during the month of May he would 
induce them to go to some church to attend devotions; how he would 
invite them to his room at night for a cup of coffee or tea and entertain 
them till ten o’clock (after which he went about his studies and prayers) 
in order to prevent them from going to places where their virtue might 
have suffered. There was no daily Mass at the Borromeo, and Con- 
tardo tried to induce the Rector to introduce it, saying that he would 
see to it that enough students would be present. He tried also to estab- 
lish a Catholic club at the University by having the young men meet of 
an evening at the Bishop’s residence. 


During the year 1879-1880 he was elected “dean,” which gave him 
a certain amount of authority. This he used to approach every new 
student on his entry and quietly induce them to stick to their Christian 
principles. Of course, some of the older students, especially in the 


faculty of medicine, resented this and more than once gave open demon- 
strations of hostility. 


Such opposition did not discourage him. His spirit is revealed to 
us in the pages of the “Novena for Christmas” which he wrote during 
this very year 1879-80. Speaking of the prophets who foretold Christ, 
he reflects: 

“But where are His prophets today? A day will come, said the 
sacred books—when old men will prophesy and young men will see 
visions. That day has come. Prophets of Christ are the venerable 
white-haired priests who preach Him from the pulpit, supplicate Him 
at the altar, lead others to see Him everywhere by the purity of their 
conduct. Prophets of Christ are the courageous young men who an- 
nounce Him by the serenity of their innocent countenance, by the 
secure frankness of their character and the diffusive charity of their 
hearts. . . . Oh! if I also could in some way be a prophet of Christ! 
Be a prophet of Him at least to some solitary soul, to some vacillating 
soul. . . . but I am good for nothing!” 
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The apostolate of action, however, was not Ferrini’s forte ; he was not 
an organizer. His was rather an apostolate of gentleness and kindness. 
Thus he conceived it in his “Program”: “Besides we must note the 
importance of making our piety pleasant, considerate, ardent. For 
this reason even in little things we must take care of that holy amia- 
bility, which is a true act of faith; no salute without a smile,—never a 
favor asked that is refused,—never a meeting from which a soul departs 


less satisfied. My God, what a treasure of good in these little moments 
of which life is composed!” 


This indeed was the characteristic note of Contardo Ferrini. We 
have seen how he was always ready to give his notes and explain the 
lectures to all who asked. And it was often remarked that he did such 
services even for those who opposed his religious ideas. By this kind- 
ness he won friends even among those of other faiths or of no faith. 
For instance, Senator Nino Tamassia, who was even then a professed 
atheist, but remained a lifelong friend, tells us how his friendship began 
with an act of kindness on the part of Contardo. “He was good,” the 
Senator declares, “I can say he was the best man, the gentlest man I 
ever knew: this is a testimony which I give without any exaggeration, 
because it is the simple truth.” 

Another apostolate by which he influenced a limited number who 
in turn influenced others, was the apostolate of holy friendships. 
Friendship is a need of the heart, and for a youth in the world, a good 
friend is a defense of virtue and one of the most powerful stimuli 
toward a noble life. A great deal of Contardo’s correspondence has 
perished, but many of the letters that he wrote to these chosen friends 
‘still remain from these university days and while they do honor to the 
character of these, still more do they reveal the nobility of the young 
student’s personality. The most intimate, however, wer the two 
brothers, the Counts Victor and Paul Mapelli. The best of all that 
Ferrini wrote of a devotional character, are the letters and religious 
writings he sent to these two friends. It is impossible to give a true 
idea of them by a few quotations. 

Thus during the years in which he majored in Greek and Roman 
Law at the University of Pavia and during which he continued his 
other literary and linguistic studies, Contardo Ferrini’s character de- 


veloped toward a high degree of perfection by this manifold apostolate 
he exercised. 
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On April 16, 1880, he completed his thesis for the Doctorate in 
Law; it was judged worthy, by the faculty of Law, to be published— 
an honor which never before had been given any such thesis. On June 
21, he passed his examinations with the highest possible commendations. 
That evening he visited the Bishop of Pavia, Mons. Riboldi. 

“Who helped you to pass such brilliant examinations?” asked the 
Bishop—alluding no doubt to Ferrini’s uncle, Professor Buccelati. 


The young man opened his coat and showed the Bishop a crucifix 
he was wearing and said: “He helped me.” 


(To be continued. ) 


THE GOBLIN AND THE MISER 





An old issue of the Ave Maria contains the following fable by 
Krilof : 


A certain goblin used to keep watch over a rich treasure buried 
underground. Suddenly he was ordered by the ruler of the goblins 
to fly away for many years to the other side of the world. His office was 
of such a nature that he was obliged to do as he was bid whether he 
liked it or not. Our goblin fell into a terrible perplexity, wondering 
how he should preserve his treasure in his absence. He worried him- 
self ; he pondered over it; and at last an idea came into his head. The 
master of the house to which he was attached was a terrible miser. 
The goblin having dug up the treasure, appeared to the miser and said: 

“Dear master, they have ordered me to go away from your house 
to a distant land; but I have always been well disposed towards you, 
so don’t refuse to accept this treasure of mine, as a parting token of 
affection. Eat, drink and be merry, and spend it without fear; only 
when you die I am to be your sole heir. That is my single stipulation. 
As for the rest, may Destiny grant you health and long life.” 

He spoke and was off. 


Ten, twenty years passed. Having completed his service, the goblin 
flies home to his native land. What does he see? O rapturous sight! 
The miser, dead from starvation, lies stretched on the strong box, its 
key in his hand; and the ducats are all there intact. So the goblin gets 
his treasure back again, and rejoices greatly to think that it has had a 
guardian who did not cost him a single farthing. 
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Bread and Tobacco 


James Smitey, C.Ss.R. 


It cost one of our American weeklies over twenty thousand dollars 
to find out that Father Sokop was not as friendless and insignificant as 
he seemed. Sokop isn’t his name, but it’s Austrian enough to identify 
him to those who remember the incident. Father is still alive and 
would never tell me another story from his life if he knew or sus- 
pected he was going to appear in print, because the time he did appear 
in print cost him much unwonted and unwanted notoriety. And, 
though he isn’t famous, Father hates notoriety. 


Maybe it was the editor’s fault, maybe it was due to some lurking 
idea of cheap revenge on the part of Pennsylvania’s Cossacks, as the 
State Constabulary are called in the mine and steel regions; perhaps it 
can be blamed only on a flare of the lady author for sensational, nay, 
it is possible the good Bishop himself was responsible, but wherever 
the blame lies, the fact remains that Father Sokop collected rich 
damages for defamation of character, promptly turned over the whole 
amount to the Miners’ Fund and thus the article was the means of 
winning the strike it had hoped to defeat. 


Some Austrians, “hunkies,” as they are vulgarly called in the mine 
regions, were wanted by the State Police for some infraction of the 
rules and laws. The Cossacks came to get them. Wrongfully the 
hunkies decided to fight and took refuge in a vacant house, where they 
barricaded themselves and proceeded to hold at bay with rifle and 
shotgun the minions of the law. The State Police fared badly, very 
badly indeed, for, whatever their ignorance on other matters, these 
hunkies could shoot. An attempted charge on the part of the Con- 
stabulary was broken up disastrously and the valiant police took to 
shelter. Volleys of shots were soon being exchanged and in the midst 
of the fusillade Father Sokop suddenly appeared walking down the 
street in full view of both sides. There was a lull in the firing. The 
priest paused in front of the besieged house for a moment—spoke 
earnestly to the men within and calmly proceeded on his way. The 
story of the lady author, who has since learned to be more careful, 
described Father Sokop as the Austrian priest, sly, slinking, stealthy, 
furtively encouraging the murderers within to still more violent re- 
sistance. Perhaps the lady author was afflicted merely with “adjec- 
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tivitis,’” for Father Sokop; though bashful and. retiring, certainly did 
not show himself furtive or slinking in walking boldly into the line of 
fire. However, though Father protested, the Bishop insisted he defend 
his reputation and demand reparation. The magazine editor laughed 
at Father in his archaic coat which he had worn since he left the Old 
Country. But a jury didn’t laugh when the evidence showed him to 
be well known to the National Government as a real progressive ex- 
perimenter in wireless telegraphy, chemistry and other sciences, and 
when one of the survivors among the besieged hunkies testified that 


Father had urged them to cease resistance and obey the guardians of 
the law. 


Perhaps the antagonism that existed between the Pennsylvania 
Constabulary and many of the clergy antedates this incident. At any 
rate the awarding of damages to Father Sokop did not enhance his 
popularity with the Cossacks. Nor was good feeling increased when a 
certain burly but impetuous missioner pulled a Sergeant of the State 
Police from his horse and threatened him and his squad with dire 
disaster if they dared to appear again before the church in which the 
missioner was preaching—during the course of that Mission at least. 
Of course, the Cossacks had orders to break up all assemblies of three 
or more men on the streets and they may have been technically justified 
in riding down the men as they stood to light their pipes after the 
morning instruction. But the big missioner evidently made them feel 
in the wrong, because they did not come back. Of course, we are not 
justifying the big Missionary. He certainly lost control of his temper. 
Besides he ruffled the dignity of the law; and one should never grasp 


a horse by the bridle and unseat its rider by throwing the horse—one 
might hurt the horse. 


However, this is all ancient history. The State Constabulary soon 
changed for the better. Relations between troopers, miners and clergy 
became more or less friendly. Father Sokop is now a staunch ally of 
the troopers in his section. On their part the troopers have come to 
esteem the powers of close observation acquired by the old priest in his 
lifetime of study and chemical experiment. When they strike a very 
difficult case, it is not unusual for them to call on the priest for help. 
They value his opinion both of men and things. If Father Sokop says 


a man is not guilty, the troopers feel sure he has more than reasonable 
ground for his assertion. 
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Hence; when-the Captain of the Bridgeton. District called on. Father 
Sokop one: evening, announcing he had come to town to. arrest: Steve 
Pavlik for the murder of Stanny Rubelski—and the good priest just 
laughed at him, the Captain was somewhat surprised. 

“It seems a clear case of guilt, Father,” said the Captain. “All the 
evidence points to Steve and no one else. Besides, you know Steve’s 
record—one of the most violent agitators of the Socialistic mob, seeking 
to reform the Union.” 

“I know—I know,” smiled Father speaking with more than a trace 
of the Austrian accent he had not lost in his thirty-five years in the 
United States. “But I looked dat case offer myself and I am sure dot 
Steve is.nod guilty. Don’d make a fool of yourself, my poy!” 

“Well,” said the Captain hesitatingly, “I'll wait if you say so. But 
look at the evidence. Stanny is an old enemy of Steve’s. Only two 
days before, at a miners’ meeting he threatened to do Stanny harm. 
His car is seen in the road that leads to Stanny’s house. An hour later 
Stanny is found dead by some passing miners who heard a shot. A 
car is heard leaving: Steve comes back to town and openly declares he 
is glad Stanny got his. Then Steve runs away. Sneaked back into 
town this afternoon and is winding up his affairs secretly, evidently 
with the intention of leaving for parts unknown—and staying away 
permanently.” 

“Sure; led him run avay. He vill be goot riddance. He vill go so 
far he nevver comes pack, but if you brink him to trial and he is ac- 
vitted—he vill stay here and cause lods more troubles,” said the priest. 

“But the evidence, Father dear,” began the Captain— 

“Your effidence is goot for nodding,” said the priest: “Steve don’d 
know it, but Stanny was here: in town venn Steve’s car passed his 
house. Pesides, Steve had somebody wid him in his car dot night and 
he: vent on to Pittsburgh.” 

“Why does: not that party come forward and testify?” asked the 
Captain. 

“You didn’t ask her to,” chuckled the: priest, “and she don’d vant 
to onless she can’d help herself. You know Mary Stanek?” 

“Know her to see her,” said the Captain. 

“Well her fadder told her he would break her pack if he ever caught 
her vit Steve.” 

“I guess old Mike would do that too,” laughed the Captain. 
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“Yess he vould,” agreed the priest. “I told Mary Steve was no 
goot, but she vouldn’t lissen till dis trouble came. Then she comes to 
Pan Farrar; you know ‘parish priest’—and tells me she vas vit Steve 
but don’d vant to go to court.” 

“I see,” mused the Captain. “Mary’s word would be taken in 
court. That let’s Steve out. But if Steve didn’t kill Stanny, who did?” 

“I don’d know. Dot’s your pusiness to find out,” chuckled the priest. 

“Some job,” growled the Captain. 

“No, it mide turn oud too easy,” said the priest. “Dot iss if you 
oxamine all de facts and don’d shump at de first idea you see.” 

“So—,” said the Captain, eagerly—‘“you have a solution?” 

“Nod a solution,” replied Father Sokop quietly. “Dod iss, I don’d 
know who de man iss, bud I can tell you vere to find him mebbe.” 


“For heaven’s sake, then, Father,” urged the Captain, “help me out. 
There have been too many murders without our convicting anyone in 
this section in the last two years.” 

“Dod’s vy I am going to help you,” said the priest, “It giffs our 
miner mens a bad name dey do nod desserf. Ovxspecially since dey 
voss done by oudsiders.” 

“How do you know that?” asked the Captain. 

“I vass not sure till I looked arount at Stanny’s,” replied the priest. 
“Tell me, Captain, vat vass dis man Rubleski?” 

“He was a miner when the mines were operating and lived on a 
farm, operating it when the mines were idle,” said the Captain. 

“Ach, I don’d mean dot,” protested the priest. “I mean vat vass 
his nation ?” 

“To tell the truth, I don’t know. Polak, I guess by the sound of 
his name,” said the Captain indifferently. 

“Dod is shust de trouble,” smiled the priest. “You American police 
put all foreigners in two classes; ginny, wop or dago means Italian, 
Belgian, anyone wod don’d shpeak Slavish; all vot talk Slavish, or 
Polish, or Rooshian, or Krainish or Croatian you call Hunkie or Polak. 
I tell you someding, Captain. Sobiloff was a Rooshian; Minutkovitch 
was Rooshian; Rubleski was Rooshian—” 

“By George,” shouted the Captain, “and those are the names of the 
three men murdered within the last year in this district. And not one 
of the murders was solved. Father Sokop, I believe you are on the 
track.” 
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“Led me ask you somedink else,” said the priest. “How long all 
tree men were in dis country?” 

“TI don’t know that either,” admitted the Captain. 

“Dey all come since Bolsheviki trouble,” said the priest—‘‘which 
shows?..” 

“They might have been killed on account of a grudge that began 
in the old country,” said the Captain. “Now that I think of it— 
Russians are almost as revengeful as Italians.” 

“Now you are avake,” smiled the priest. “I tell you more. All 
tree men come from the same part of Rooshia. I find dat oud from old 
Nick Romanoff. He did not know dem for he is in dis country fifty 
year; but he know der fadders.” 

“So all I have to do is to find a Russian to find the murderer?” 
smiled the Captain. “But considering that there are over 650,000 
Russians in this country—I ask which Russian?” 

“Did you look outside the house of Stanny, the night of the mur- 
der?” asked Father Sokop. 

“There seemed no need,” responded the Captain. “We knew a 
car parked in the lane beyond his house had borne away the killer, and 
everything else pointed to Steve. So we bothered about nothing.” 

“Of course. But, my dear Captain, a scientific man looks deeper 
dan de surface. I looked. So now you must take a trip to Nord Caro- 
lina and Tennessee to find de man vot you vand. 

“Say,” exclaimed the Captain, “Father Sokop, you are a nine days’ 
wonder. But isn’t it odd no car with a strange license plate was found 
in or noticed in the neighborhood that day?” 

“He vould haff to be a dumm killer vot vould let a leedle ting like 
changink license plates vorry him. I haff no doubt you find a pair of 
Pennsylvania plates vere you find de killer. Come, I show my 
effidence.” 

So saying, the priest led the officer from the first floor to the garret 
of his residence. Here a roomy chamber lighted by day by a huge sky- 
light similar to that found in photographers’ studios, and lighted also by 
many powerful electric lights, was filled with shelves and tables on 
which reposed all sorts of scientific paraphernalia. 

“You haff peen here pefore, Captain Daly,” smiled the priest. 

“Yes, Father, my first admittance to your scientific den took place 
when you were demonstrating to us that Burdick died of poison.” 
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“Vell denn, come here. I will show you vot I found in de pushes 
outside Rubleski’s house. De killer evidently waited for him to: koom 
home—vere he coult see de house, but could nod pe seen.” 

“T understand. Stupid of me not to look for such facts,” said Daly. 

“No, nod stoopid. I didn’d look myself till Mary Stanek tolt: me 
Pavlik did nod do id. Put, see here are my fints. What do you make 
of dem?” He unrolled a paper parcel and revealed what were evi- 
dently the remains of several pipefuls of tobacco, a partly eaten sand- 
wich and an empty glass jar, which, however, reeked of liquor. 

“All I can make of these,” said the Captain, “is that they are heels 
from a smoker’s tobacco pipe—a ham sandwich and a fruit jar which 
has evidently held liquor of some sort.” 

“Right, dod is all,” smiled the priest. “I found dem, as I tolt you 
vere de killer had vaited for Stanny.” 

“Yet you assert,” said the Captain puzzledly, “that they tell you I 
shall find the killer in North Carolina or Tennesse. I fail to see how!” 

“Furdermore,” continued the priest, “you vill find him on a farm 
eider in Vest Nort Carolina or Nort East Tennessee. I coot show you 
on a maps, vidin dirty miles of hiss place. Dese dinks show it all 
clearly.” 

“T’ll admit I am stupid, Father. Would you mind explaining just 
how you come to these conclusions ?” 

“Nod at all,” replied the priest. “Bud first look at dest dings more 
clearly. I moost teach you to obserf.” ; 

The Captain complied, peering closely at the articles, but not touch- 
ing them. 

“Go ahett,” urged the Father, “handle ebberytink but de: klass. char. 
Dod alone holts finger prinds. You vill neet dem to clinch de proof.” 

“All I can tell,” said the Captain after fingering and smelling the 
sandwich and tobacco,” is that this is common homebaked black wheat 
bread such as Slav women often make and the tobacco is a rough cut 
Burley.” 

“Chess ; almosd ride,” smiled the priest. “Now all you haff to:do 
is find de offen vere dis brett was baked and de pipe from vich. dis 
tobacco vass shmoked. It is wridden clearly on dem—bode faks.” 

“I admit I am dying of curiosity, Father, yet helpless to. follow your 
deductions. How on earth can a priest living here in. Bridgeton tell me 
just where to go and find: where this junk came from?” 
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“Vell, py dis time you realice dot some preests don’d sid around 
from Suntay nide to Saturday der year rount doing noddings.” 

“Yes, yes; I know you are active all week with your sciences. But 
you are an exception.” 

“Nod at all,” said the priest earnestly. “America does nod realize 
vot priests who vere nevvr heard of, haff done for dees kontry. Dot 
brett, for instants—id is NOD kommon plack veet brett. It voss made 
from a certain kint of veet dot is nadive to a certain pard of Russia ant 
vill krow only in certain sections of dees kontry. 

“How can you tell?” asked the Captain. 

“Alvays haff goot priests triet to help der bodies as vell as der 
souls of der flocks. Sometimes dey make foolish misdakes. Dod iss 
because der work iss strange. Sooner or lader dey learn de troot. For 
instance, in dees State—seventy-five year ago der Redemptorists start a 
farmink colony an’ a town—ride after dey come from Europe. Dey 
called it Saind Mary’s—for der Mudder of Gott. I alvays get der 
Redemptorists for Missions. Dey make der peeble luff Gott’s Mudder. 
Bud de poor priests unnerstand not Americans, nor farmink, nor cli- 
mate. Ach my! vot money und time dey vasted. Dey eeffen try to 
grow bananas, oranges, citrons under der like. De soil vass alride but 
de climate too colt. Denn de Cappoosheens took der vork. It: vas 
leedle bedder. Finally, came der Benedictines vot understood farm 
vork. St. Mary’s is still goink and strongly Catolik. Bud vod has 
dees to do vit your murder? De Benedictines at St. Mary’s, und 
afterwarts at Latrope, send to Europe for differend kinds of seets of 
veet unt rye—till dey got one vot vas der werry best to krow in Penn- 
sylvania. It vas werry goot. But id vould nod krow here. Vy, 
Captain ?” 

“Because, I suppose,” replied the officer, thoughfully, “like every 
other living plant it was poisoned by the gases and the acids and min- 
erals from the mines and coke ovens.” 

“Ride—der firsd dime,” said the priest delightedly. “So for my 
farmers I haff to fint a veet vot voult krow. I sent all ofer der vorlt 
for seets, and fount one from Turkey. Budd, see!—here I haff all de 
veets I gaddered—each von lapeled. Show me a piece of brett mate 
from whole veet, I tell you from which veet it cooms. Dees brett is 
baket from a veet vot is called ‘Khorsi veet.’ It krows only in a pard 
of de steppes of Rooshian Siberia. Here it vill krow in.a mountain 
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climate, almost on rocks vidout mooch rainfall und vid mooch snow or 
no snow.” 

“But how on earth did it get to North Carolina—and how can I be 
certain I have found the killer when I find the man who is growing 
this species of wheat?” asked the Captain. 


“Td godd here pecause evry peasant farmer vodd comes to America 
carries vid him on de poat, seete for der first plandink from his leedle 
shpod of grount in Old Country. De veet does nod dell me you shoult 
look in Nord Carolina or Tennessee. I know der man is on a farm. 
Der brett is home bake; der ham is home shmoked. But der veet voult 
krow in dot climate. Bud der tobacco it is vod tells me der State und 
der locality.” 

“But, Father, Burley tobacco is grown in Kentucky, Virginia, 
Tenenssee, North Carolina and South Carolina and perhaps some other 
States.” 

“You forgod to mention Connecticut und our own Pennsylvania,” 
said the priest. “Like de veest, eefen tobacco vass poisoned here by 
fumes unt gass. So I oxperimented vid tobaccos too. Burley tobacco 
iss krown in many places. But like sugar, or coffee or tea, Burley 
tobacco has many varieties doo to climate und soil. Dees parteekular 
Burley is der finest in der vorrlt und it marketed only in two towns in 
der Soud. It krows only in a stretch twenty or dirty miles skvare in 
Nord Carolina und East Tennessee. Furder—dees pipe heels cass cud 
from vot is kallt a ‘hand’ or sample. Maype der shmoker bought id; 
for after der marked you see der farmers leaf der sambles und von 
can puy a year’s subbly for twendy-fife or feefty cent. So der tobacco 
shows he liffs near Trainor or Norstown, Tennessee, budd does nod 
proof heem a farmer; der brett und ham does dot. So go to Trainor, 
Tennessee; look for'a Rooshian farmer; fint dees veet unt you haff 
your man. Der fruit char clinches der proof.” 

“By the finger-prints, you mean?” queried the officer. 

“Und vot else?” inquired the priest. 

“T am sure, I don’t know,” laughed the officer. “I know it has 
contained corn liquor or moonshine as it is called. That too is made 
in many states, south and north.” 


“Righd,” laughed the jolly old priest. “But mosd places dey poot 
der viskey in boddles or jucks. Only amonk der crackers in der moun- 
tains of Tennessee und Nord Carolina vill you fint it packet in fruid 
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chars—und der drinkers guzzlink it ride from der chars. Loog oud, 
Captain, eff dose montaineers take you for a Revnooer—you mide ged 
hurd!” 

“T’ll look out. Thanks, Father. Now I must be on my way.” 


“Nod dill I make you a cub of coffee,” said the priest. “I know 
you are anxious to gedd avay. Bud don’d hurry pack too soon. Giff 
dot good-for-noddink, Steve Pavlik, time enuff to ged far avay.” 

“T’ll do that little thing,” smiled the Captain. 

Two weeks later Captain Daly dropped off his motorcycle and 
hailed the priest who was walking along the street. 

“Say, Father,” he said enthusiastically, “you were right in every 
point on that Russian murderer.” 

“Dit you brink heem pack?” asked the priest. 

“No. When he saw I had him, he slit his throat. But he lived 
long enough to confess he had done all three men: Sobiloff, Minutko- 
vitch and Rubleski.” 

“Vy did he kill dem?” asked the priest. 

“Oh, they had reported his political activities to the Czar’s officials 
and he was exiled to Siberia. They got his little farm and split it 
among them as reward. The Revolution freed him; and coming to 
America he got track of them. You know the rest. But say, Father, 
those Southern police think we Northern coppers are wonders. Thanks 
to you.” 


“Keeb der credid,” laughed the priest. “Bud nexd time use your 
eyes—your prains too.” 


“THE WORLD” 





The one peculiar and characteristic sin of the world, wrote Cardinal 
Newman, is this, that whereas God would have us live for the life that 
is to come, the world would make us live for this life. This is, I say, 
the world’s sin; it lives for this life, not for the next. It takes as the 
main scope of human exertion, an end which God forbids, and conse- 
quently all that it does becomes evil, because directed to a wrong end. 

We might well apply that definition of the “world” of which the 
Master spoke to our own lives. Are we “of the world?” or merely in 
the werld? 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


“VESPERS IN THE ALPS” 








Father Louismet, in his “Divine Contemplation For All,” gives us 
a glimpse of a beautiful Swiss custom, in the following description: 

“T was staying at Hanghaumalp, in the Catholic canton of Uri, and, 
after supper, the first evening I was there, a boubo, or shepherd lad, 
planted himself before the chalet door, and began to sing with his whole 
soul, as if he wanted to be heard far off. We paid no particular atten- 
tion to him, thinking of him as just some happy boy giving vent to the 
joy of his heart. It rained next evening, but the boubo came out again, 
and, just as he had done the night before, sang loud and long, not 
pausing for full a quarter of an hour. As I listened more attentively 
I caught some of the words he sang; they were in a foreign tongue, 
and I inquired what they were and was told that they were the words 
of a ‘Vespers.’ Further questioning brought me the information that, 
there being no chapel in the mountains, and consequently no evening 
offices, the boubos did their best to replace them. 

“What,” I asked, “is the same thing done at other chalets?” 

“Yes, it is the custom of the country,” was the reply. 

“When the little lad had finished his Vesper song, I asked him to 
tell me what the words were, and with great simplicity he recited the 
first five verses of St. John’s Gospel and some prayers and invocations 
of the saints. I asked him to write it all out for me, which he said he 
would do if I could wait till next day. And next day, accordingly, he 
brought me a well-written, faultlessly spelled copy of his beautiful 
Vesper prayer, the writing in a formed hand. 

“That evening his Vespers touched me as they had not done before. 
Other shepherds had I seen at devotion but not like this child’s prayers. 
When the wind favored, he told me, he could hear the shepherd at the 
Oberalp, but on, those evenings, the shepherd there could not hear him. 

“And this evening,” I asked, “was it you that heard him or he you?” 

“Ah,” he answered, “neither heard the other: the streams are too 
full.” 


“But those clear, penetrating notes, the head notes of the shepherd 
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calling in the mountains, still rose, whether response returned or not, 
floating in that childish voice, up above the noise of the torrent, like the 
echoes of bells in the hills forming an orchestra, placed -at irregular 
distances, and melting and continuing each other’s sound as an accom- 
paniment to the voices rising up to the place where wells the “Eternal 
Word, speaking to the hearts of those who dwell on the heights, above 
the winds and waters that are below.” 


A CHAPEL IN A HOTEL 





“All the New York papers,” says Father James Gillis, C.S.P., “re- 
cently carried a news story about the opening of a chapel in one of the 
great hotels.” It reminded him of an interesting article from the pen 
of a Protestant woman which appeared in The Catholic World for 
October, 1923. 

“The lady had made a rather prolonged visit with the sisters in a 
convent and had been impressed with the fact that quiet and peace, and 
the atmosphere of prayer could be achieved in the very heart of a noisy 
city. So when she returned to her home, summoning her courage and 
defying human respect, she built a little altar in her home. It wasn’t 
a very elaborate altar; an empty trunk covered with some sober-toned 
material and placed in front of a mantel from which hung, like an ante- 
pendium, her grandmother’s Paisley shawl. On the mantel she placed 
a crucifix and a couple of candles, and on the trunk (which served as 
both altar and prie-dieu) she put her prayer books and her husband’s 
Bible. Then she stiffened her resolution to endure criticism, ridicule, 
perhaps rude exclamations and laughter. They came. 

“Her husband looked at the altar aghast. 

‘Are you going to leave it there?’ 

‘Ye-es.’ 

‘Holy cats! What’s it for?” 

‘Why it’s to set apart a place to pray. It separates me from the 
mending and marketing and confusion. In the old days everybody had 
chapels. And we just have model bathrooms and kitchens.’ 

Needless to say, the lady won out. The shrine remained.” 

Such a quiet spot, where God is near to us and we to God, would 
be well placed in every home. And no doubt would increase the hap- 
piness of the home. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 


LENT 





Lent comes early this year. It will be on us soon, with its dark, 
penitential colors, its dolorous, heavy-toned music, its insistent, com- 
pelling call to ‘mortification and self-denial and penance. 

Is it a dismal thought—this thought of Lent and what it brings us? 
Is it something we should like to forget about—to avoid or escape by 
any means in our power? No, no—it is far from that! For its dark 
colors are but the reflections of the black, black clouds that rolled over 
Calvary’s summit; its dolorous music is but the angels’ lament struck up 
against the maddened jeers and hisses of a fiendish mob; and its morti- 
fication and penance are only the tiny measure in which Christian hearts 
share in the unlimited sufferings of their standard bearer and leader— 
Who died one day on a criminal’s gibbet to show His infinite love for 
every one of them. 

“Lent” is not a dismal thought. Rather is it a thought to give 
courage and incentive to Christian hearts; to lead them on to do the 
things they know they should do, although if left to themselves they 
would never have been able to make the effort. It is even more; it is 
a cheerful thought, bringing into every human life a message of hope 


whose burden is: Who shares His crucifixion, will share with Him 
His glory! 


GOOD INTENTION 


The story is told, writes Father Muntsch in a recent book, in some 
of the old devotional literature of the little child who tried laboriously 
to write out the series of digits just learned at school. It toils and 
struggles with the strange symbols, but cannot succeed in reproducing 
them in their proper order. A long series of zeros is all the child can 
accomplish in this first attempt at writing numbers. But lo! the Angel 
Guardian bends over the child, gently takes its hand and puts a single 
little stroke before the row of meaningless ciphers. What first was 
nothingness becomes a number exceedingly great. 
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The ordinary, humdrum actions of everyday life seem just as 
meaningless and futile as the row of zeros. But every man has it in 
his power to write the little figure before them that will change them 


into a thing of power and might. The good intention transforms all 
into numbers that are written in heaven! 


TAKE AND READ 


Samuel Johnson told his friend Boswell that David Hume, a pro- 
fessed Deist, once admitted to a clergyman that he had never read the 
New Testament of the Bible through with attention. Yet this was the 
man who took it upon himself to sit in judgment on Christianity and 
‘cast doubt and ridicule on the dogmas of faith! 

How often would not the present-day decriers of faith and religion 
and all things holy have to admit a similar ignorance of the very foun- 
dations of what they criticize, if the blindness of him who will not see 
were not like a blight upon their faculties! 

How often, too, is not the same ignorance at the bottom of doubts 
and difficulties that needlessly oppress even Christian minds! Gold- 
smith put the matter well when he said: “The vice of those who em- 
brace error does not lie in assenting to the proofs they see, but in being 
blind to many of the proofs that offer.” 


INFLUENCES THAT COUNT 


“Tf we could know the day dreams of a child—nay, of the grown-up 
child as well—that part which it imagines itself to play in the world 
of its desires, the secret ambitions which are hatched in the moments 
of silent reverie—we should know more about what that child is, and 
what is is likely to become. . . .” 

So writes Professor Charles Waldstein, of Cambridge University. 
And how full of suggestions are not the following two paragraphs from 
his “Social Ideals.” 

“Now, it is not so much through the channels of the intellect that 
this foundation of future effort and desire and ambition, which directs 
the course of the whole life, is fed and courses through our life-blood. 
It is directly through our emotional nature and through our imagina- 
tion; through what stirs our feeling and appeals to our imagination; 
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through our environment, our home; through our plays and games, 
physical, moral and intellectual; through what we read. . . . Here 
lies the responsibility of the home, the whole home, not the nursery only, 
and still less the school. 

“These ambitions of life, these social ideals, are also directly trans- 
mitted to the young by those who are about them in their home, those 
whom they admire and look up to. Yet they are not transmitted directly 
by preaching, not through the intellect, through the momentary com- 
prehension of the idea itself, but habitually, by continuous repercussion 
of example, until it pervades the surroundings of life, the moral atmos- 
phere, which aesthetically filters through the senses into the emotions, 
deep down into the character, and gives substance and direction to the 
imagination. It is the ‘tone’ of a social group and of a home. 

“The moral atmosphere,” the ‘tone’ of a home, these are things to 
think of. 


USE YOUR PRAYERBOOK 


“T have often been worried to see the considerable practice of fine, 
respectable, intelligent men and women, both young and old, who seem 
content just to look on at Mass and use neither prayerbook, or beads,” 
said Msgr. Michael J. Lavelle, in a sermon preached in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York. To remedy the evil, he announced, prayerbooks 
would soon be installed in all the pews for the use of all worshippers. 

This same observation was made by a competent lay observer only 
recently and being himself in. the pews, his observation must be correct. 

Now, while it is not necessary to use a prayerbook, it certainly is 
only a natural and ordinary and suitable precaution against distraction 
to use one; it is the only possible way besides in which the faithful can 
follow the Holy Sacrifice in every part of its action—and this everyone 
of the faithful should do. 

Nor is there any deficiency of prayerbooks in the market. They 
can be had in every Catholic book store and even in downtown depart- 
ment stores—they can be had for almost any price. 

There are books to satisfy every form of devotion and every devo- 
tional taste almost; some that leave greater play for private devotion, 
others that adhere strictly to the liturgical prayers of the Church— 
such as the Missal in English, which has become so common in recent 
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years. This we suggest above all for use at Mass—the English Missal. 
But, get a prayerbook and use it. 


WHAT OUR UNIVERSITIES TEACH 


At a recent meeting of the American association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Harry Elmer: Barnes, Professor of Sociology at Smith 
College, declared that all religious: beliefs, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, are antiquated and should be abolished; that a belief in or knowl- 
edge of God is not necessary to man or religion; in fact that the only 
creditable attitude toward God is that of the agnostic who neither 
affirms or denies the existence of God and therefore takes no account 
of Him either in the conduct of his life. 

This he declared was his own opinion, but he added that he felt 
that many “scientists” agreed with him. 

This then is what we may assume is being taught in many of our 
‘secular schools of higher learning. 

Of course, Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, President of the Associa- 
tion, declared that this was no place to air those views. 

“Without expressing my personal view whether he was right or 
wrong,” he said, “I desire to say that he (Prof. Barnes) was entirely 
wrong in taking this occasion to put out such views and to give the 
impression that this private view came with more or less force because 
it came from this gathering. As president I desire the public to under- 
stand that Mr. Barnes’ statements do not reflect in any way the program 
and the subject matter of our meeting.” 

This is just one of the reasons why we have Catholic schools and 
colleges—because in so many of the secular schools downright atheism 
is taught. 


GOD’S PRIMER 


One of the leaders of the French Revolution of 1793, the ferocious 
Carrier, so celebrated on account of the drownings at Nantes, once 
said to a Breton peasant: 

“We are going to tear down your belfries and churches.” 

“That may be,” replied the man, “but you will have to leave the 
stars; and while that primer is left, we shall teach our children to spell 
from it the name of God.”—Ave Maria. 
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Our Lady’s Page 


The Story of Perpetual Help 


SISTER PICTURES 
C. A. Semet, C.Ss.R. 

To the traveler visiting the art-galleries and churches of Russia, 
Italy, England, Ireland, Spain, France and Germany, and even America, 
many, yes very many pictures will present themselves, at sight of which 
he will immediately exclaim: ‘These are pictures of Perpetual Help!” 
And he will be partially correct, for between these pictures and Per- 
petual Help there exist, undoubtedly, some striking similarities; they 
bear to each other some unmistakable relationship; they seem to come 
from some common stock. And they do. What that may be is the pur- 
pose of the present paper to explain. 

That the reader may more easily follow our exposition and see more 
clearly our conclusion, we shall state, at the very outset, our proposition 
and method of argumentation. We purpose to prove from its an- 
‘tiquity, beauty, and masterful execution, that Perpetual Help was the 
original source whence all the other artists drew their inspiration. 

ANTIQUITY 

A careful examination of photographs of the original Painting at 
Rome, before its restoration in 1866, discloses two significant facts: 
first, that the fringe-work now seen on our Lady’s right arm, and so 
common in sister pictures of Perpetual Help, was not on the Picture 
as first painted; and second, that the Child’s as well as the Mother’s 
garments have undergone a change both in color and design. Hence 
we naturally conclude, that those pictures in which this fringe-work 
has been added, and the color and design have been altered, are to be 
ascribed to a more recent date than Perpetual Help, and, consequently, 
have had Perpetual Help as their model. 

Space bids us be brief. We shall not, therefore, call attention to 
what is identical and common in these pictures with Perpetual Help, 
but merely point out some of the more outstanding differences in one 
or the other celebrated painting. 
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Lichatscheff, the compiler of a beautiful album of Russian Madon- 
nas, shows two pictures which, because of their almost perfect likeness 
to our Picture, would be classified by the ordinary observer as Per- 
petual Help pictures. However, the introduction of two highly orna- 
mented stars on Mary’s shoulders and the artistically wrought fingers 
on her mantle have led Fr. Henze, the greatest living authority on Per- 
petual Help, to believe that they are of a later date than Pereptual Help. 
This belief gains greater weight when we consider the superior simpli- 
city and beauty of parts found in the Roman Madonna. 

Almeria, Spain, possesses another picture that might easily be mis- 
taken for Perpetual Help. The artist’s attempt at restoration, however, 
only rendered the Mother’s countenance most severe and forbidding. 
And in the Child’s garments he scattered numerous flower-like designs 
that seem, likewise, to hint at a more recent period of time. In fact, a 
critic to whom the picture was presented for inspection said: “It 
belongs to the age of Philip II.” This king, as we know, reigned in the 
sixteenth century (1556-1598), whereas Our Picture, as we shall see 
later, was most probably painted as early as the fourteenth. 

Russia, too, has her favorite Madonnas. There they are known as 
Strastnaia pictures, which is the Russian word for Mother of Sorrows, 
or, as Alexios de Maltzew, provost of the Russian church at Berlin, 
Germany, better puts it: “The picture has received its name (i.e. 
Strastnaia) from the fact that to the right and left of the Mother’s 
head, two angels are painted carrying the instruments of Christ’s Pas- 
sion.” In Strastnaia pictures we note the following alterations: The 
Child’s feet are often bare, letters appear on the nimbus around His 
head, our Lady’s veil is often separated from her mantle, both of which 
display exquisite fringe-work, the two archangels often appear in full 
stature, and the position of the instruments is reversed. 

A picture complying with this description is now highly honored 
and venerated, even by foreigners, at Moscow. It was painted long 
ago, they say, by Gregory of Nijni Novgorod. After it had miracu- 
lously restored the health of a prominent lady, named Catherine of 
Palizi, it was removed, in 1641, by order of the Emperor Alexander 
Michaelowitsch, to a magnificent church erected in its honor at Moscow. 
Commenting upon this picture the above-mentioned Alexios de Malt- 
zew says: “It is identical with the Mother of Perpetual Help at Rome 
—hboth pictures are miraculous.” Identical yes, if we regard only the 
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general theme of the pictures, but decidedly different if we consider 
the changes referred to above. He is more accurate, perhaps, in 
another place where he writes: “In respect to design this picture is 
similar to the famous Eastern Picture of Perpetual Help.” 

BEAUTY 

These changes corrupted, so to speak, the original simplicity of 
parts found in Perpetual Help. And not otherwise is it in point of 
beauty: for Perpetual Help, to the unbiased observer, far eclipses .all 
the other pictures we have ever seen, both as regards elegance of touch 
and beauty of expression. 

Only one picture shall we examine, for what we say of this holds 
good for the others. 

In the Bandini Museum at Fiesole, Italy, there is preserved a pic- 
ture of the Mother of God, the beauty and elegance of which artists 
the world over, like Kondakoff and Diehl, have often praised and 
penned. Despite this fact, there are critics, and they are not a few, 
who readily admit that it cannot compare with Perpetual Help. Listen 
to the words of the Roman artist, William Zocchi, to which the Rev. 
Bigarelli, S.J., professor of the History of Art at the Gregorian Uni- 
versity, Rome, heartily subscribes: “This Madonna presents all the 
characteristics of a more recent popular work. It is quite ordinary, too, 
and was most likely done for the sake of money. The finesse, suavity, 
and design of the nimbus of the Madonna in St. Alphonsus’ Church 
surpass, indisputably, that of Andrae Rico—the painter of this picture— 
whose inferiority is especially noticeable in the Infant’s head.” More- 
over he clothed the Child in a flowery white garment. 

‘Finally, the color scheme of the Mother’s garments in very many 
of these pictures is just the opposite to ours. Our Lady’s tunic :is 
often blue and her mantle red. 

SUPERIORITY OF ARTIST 

If Perpetual Help surpasses all in beauty, it is because .its artist 
was a master; a master’s touch is beauty crystallized. 

Throughout the history of art beginners at painting have always 
tried to reproduce the works of the masters; they study their works 
for inspiration; they copy them again and again; and at times they 
even go so far as to introduce novelties of their own into the original. 

This is true of Perpetual Help. Young artists have recognized its 
beauty, have studied its theme, have ‘sought its inspiration. Though 
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they have striven hard to produce an equal—some, perhaps, thought 
to surpass it—yet they have never succeeded. This is only natural; 
it was to be expected, for it is practically impossible for one artist to 
paint the thought of another, especially if that other happens to be a 
master. Here we have the reason why reproductions of Perpetual Help 
have not been so successful. Some of these artists introduced many 
of their own ideas, as, for instance, the two additional stars on Mary’s 
shoulders, the separation of the veil and mantle, the putting of the 
Child’s arms around the Mother’s neck and pressing Their cheeks 
together as in the Immaculate Lady pictures. One aspiring artist was 
so thoughtless as to depict the Child with falling sandal, though he 
omitted to paint the angels. The falling slipper, in this instance, is 
meaningless. But, as Fr. Henze so wisely remarks, “this was done 
because the artist, caring nothing about its significance, borrowed it 
from other pictures.” 


With these arguments in view we are now in a position to determine 
the relation between these sister pictures and Perpetual Help. We 
prefer to call them “sister pictures” because they, like Perpetual Help, 


are primarily descended, as to the general idea of the theme, at least, 
from the Apostolic Hodegetria, but as to their particular features, 
namely, the falling slipper and the frightened Child, they are more 
properly spoken of as descendants of Perpetual Help, and this latter 
opinion we advocate for these three reasons: 

1. All the pictures that we have seen and examined—and we be- 
lieve the case is the same with those we have not seen—are of a later 
date than Perpetual Help—an opinion strongly supported by the purity 
and simplicity of the Picture’s parts. 

2. In point of beauty none can compare with Perpetual Help, and 
according to a well known axiom in art: the more beautiful the work, 
the more is it copied—and this is surely true of Perpetual Help, whose 
reproductions are many. 

3. Perhaps the strongest claim our Picture has for precedence is 
the fact (which we shall mention later) that it has always been famous 
for its miraculous power. And miraculous pictures are always more 
frequently copied than others—a truth so well exemplified, in our own 
days, in the numberless reproductions of Our Lady of Lourdes and 
Pompeii’s Queen of the Rosary. 

Artists have tried to copy the color and design of the Picture. Let 
lovers of the Picture try to copy—its spirit. 
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ECHOES OF THE ST. LOUIS NOVENA 


To many of our readers these echoes will seem a little early. But 
the character of the favors will be found such that our haste will be 
approved by all clients of Our Dear Lady under that beautiful and 
consoling title. The novena was held from Nov. 30 to Dec. 8, 1928. 


A SPIRITUAL FAVOR 


The client of Our Lady writes: “I want to thank Our Lady pub- 
licly for her goodness and her intercession. For over thirty years my 
wife’s brother never entered a Catholic Church but once; that on the 
day of his marriage. He had been raised a Catholic and attended to 
his duties till his parents died, which was at the age of fifteen years. 
After that, as I said before, he never entered a Catholic Church but 
once. He even went so far as to ridicule Catholics and the Church. 
He contracted tuberculosis about ten years ago and from that time 
until his death his three sisters prayed and worked continuously to 
bring him back to his religion. No answer to their prayers; silent 
contempt from the brother. Shortly before his death my wife had a 
Novena offered for him. This seemed to be a climax to her efforts. 
It seemed a miracle—the change that came over him. He could not 
go to Holy Communion often enough. He hugged and kissed the 
crucifix incessantly and continued to tell his friends (nearly all non- 
Catholics) how happy he was; hoped that they would die as happily 
as he was going to. 

He was conscious to within a few hours of his death. And from 
my personal knowledge of the matter I can only say this: It was a 
blessing from God through His great and holy Mother that this man 
died as he did.” 

And such favors are granted often enough—if only we would ask 
more often. 

TEMPORAL Favors 


A Religious writes: “I am writing these few lines to ask you to 
have the people who are making the Novena to join with me in thanks- 
giving to Our Lady for the cure of a cancer of the tongue, from which 
I suffered over a year and a half. I have made fifteen Novenas to 
Our Lady under her various titles and now during this Novena in 
honor of Our Lady of Perpetual Help this wonderful cure has been 
effected. 
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“The doctors are dumb-founded and want to know what happened. 
The tongue was all cut up, and so deeply as almost to be severed in 
pieces. Deep holes were in it that one could put a finger into—so 
swollen too that I could hardly talk at times; and such fever that I 
thought the top of my head was coming off. And now, today, it is 
perfectly well. Please publish this to increase the Faith of others in 
Our Lady’s wonderful power of intercession.” 

A working girl writes: 

“I wish to make a public thanksgiving for favors received during 
the Novena just held in honor of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. 

“The first favor that was granted me was the recovery of my mother, 
who had been suffering from severe dizzy spells and a high blood- 
pressure, which was the result of an accident nine years ago. The 
physicians feared a stroke of paralysis from a blood-clot which was 
gathering in my mother’s head. On the fourth day of the Novena I 
secured a little picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help and placed it 
on mother’s head. During the night mother awakened me and said 
she felt something burst in her head, and that she feared she was going 
blind, as she could not open her eyes. She then placed the little pic- 
ture on her eyes and we said some prayers together—to Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help. In a few moments mother’s eyes opened and the 
next day she was able to come downstairs for the first time in five 
weeks ; and she has been improving steadily since.” 

“Thanking Our Mother of Perpetual Help and asking your con- 
tinued prayers, I am, N. N.” 


FAITH AND COURAGE 


During the ages of persecution, a young girl, Olympia by name, 
was arraigned before the judge of the Roman court for trial. 

“Why do you trust and love the man who died on a cross?” asked 
the judge. 

“How do you know he died on a cross?” returned the girl. 

“From your Gospels.” 

“Then read further and learn how He arose from the dead.” 


No young man can hope to succeed if he is afraid to do a little 
more than he is being paid for. 
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| Catholic Events 


The daily papers have recently been carrying longer or shorter 
reports on the setllement of the Roman Question. The New York 
Times, in particular, for several days brought long and seemingly so 
well informed articles, that we cannot help feeling that Providence is 
guiding the Papacy into a new era. 

True, only a short time ago, Cardinal Gasparri, the Papal Secretary 
of State, declared that there was little likelihood of an early settlement 
of the “Roman Question”; but the press reports from Rome persist in 
stating that the negotiations between the Vatican and the Quirinal are 
making decided progress, and that an amicable settlement has already 
been reached on many of the important phases of the question between 
the Holy See and the Italian Government. 

The London Daily News declared that,—‘‘a conclusive stage has 
been reached in negotiations between the Vatican and Premier Mus- 
solini for the settlement of the Roman Question.” The Daily News 
correspondent claims to have learnt that Pope Pius discussed the pro- 
posed settlement at the secret Consistory in December, and that it is 
expected that the Pope himself will make an announcement of a settle- 
ment after the meeting of the new Italian Parliament, which would 
then be called upon to ratify a treaty creating a sovereign Papal State. 

Arnaldo Cortesi, the Rome correspondent of the New York Times, 
has sent a similar report from the Eternal City, declaring that “an air 
of great optimism prevails both at the Vatican and the Palazzo Chigi 
regarding the probability of a solution of the Roman Question.” He 
adds that a distinct impression prevails on all sides that the main diffi- 
culties have now been overcome and that an ultimate settlement is 
almost certain. 

On Monday, Jan. 14, the Associated Press brought the most 
optimistic report of all, saying that,—‘“there is no doubt at all that 
negotiators, who worked with full knowledge of the Holy See and the 
Italian Government if without full authority, have reached an agree- 
ment on territorial as well as financial conditions. The question is now 
in the hands of the Pope and Premier to accept these conclusions and 
decide the time and means of carrying them out.” 

It remains to be seen whether these reports are based on authorita- 
tive information or merely on conjectures. Even if a preliminary 
agreement has been reached, many more months of negotiations will 
probably be necessary before all questions of detail can be settled and 
a treaty can be formulated. 

According to some reports, the ideas followed in the settlement 
were first proposed by Cardinal Bourne. But two years ago, the Jesuit 
Father Tacchi-Venturi, inaugurated negotiations, which were then 
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carried on between the State Councillor Barone acting for the Govern- 
ment and the Most Rev. Francis Borgongini-Duca, Secretary of the 
Congregation for Ecclesiastical Affairs, and Msgr. Francis Pacelli, 
brother of the Papal Nuncio to Berlin, representing the Holy See. 
Since the death of Councillor Barone, Professor Giannini has taken up 
the burden. The negotiations are conducted with the greatest secrecy, 
and so few are the persons concerned in them, that little has become 
known regarding the probable form the agreement will take. 

All reports agree however that the conciliation of Church and State 

will be effected in a bilateral treaty, which the two high contracting 
parties will sign on a footing of perfect equality. No one-sided declara- 
tion would be acceptable, like the Law of Guarantees passed by the 
Italian Government after the spoliation of the Papal States sixty years 
ago. 
" As to the territorial settlement, it seems that the Government is 
ready to grant and the Papal See ready to accept, the Apostolic 
Palaces,—including the Vatican Palace, St. Peter’s basilica, the Vatican 
museums, gardens, etc.—with some additional territory,—probably the 
Villa Doria-Pamphili adjoining the Vatican. 

All buildings and territory ceded to the Vatican would enjoy the 
right of extra-territoriality and all the other privileges which the Apos- 
tolic Palaces have under the present Law of Guarantees. In other 
words, they would form a small independent state, which would be 
entirely under the power of the Pope to govern as he thinks fit. 

This solution, it will be noted merely extends to the Vatican’s in- 
creased territory the privileges enjoyed by the Apostolic Palaces at 
present. It moreover consecrates, in a bilateral treaty freely entered 
into by the two high contracting parties what is the present status quo 
in the Vatican. 

By it the Vatican would obtain full recognition of its liberty and 
independence, the point on which greatest stress has always been laid. 

Secondly, the Vatican would obtain full possession for all time of 
the Apostolic Palaces and some additional territory. The Pope would 
have a sovereign state without any subjects and without need of any 
temporal government machinery. 

The discussion at present centers on the financial compensation the 
Vatican must receive for the land, buildings and properties confiscated 
by the Italian Government in 1870. It is true that the value of these 
properties, with accrued interest, would amount to a sum beyond the 
capacity of the Italian Government to pay, and therefore a compromise 
is necessary. Probably the Italian government will agree to pay the 
the Vatican a certain sum of money over a period of years. The 
Associated Press contends that the sum of $52,630,000.00 has been 
agreed upon. 

Things having reached this stage, it is regarded as merely a matter 
of time before a final agreement will be reached. On the Pope however 
falls the heavy task of deciding whether to accept the Italian Govern- 


ment’s offer, thus putting an end to a situation which has lasted for 
sixty years. 
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It is presumed that when on Christmas Eve the Holy Father asked 
all the faithful in the world to pray for him that God might guide him, 
he had this responsibility in mind. 


o * * 


On January 3, there died in Wiesbaden, German, J. Godfrey Rau- 
pert, K.S.G., Catholics of the United States, and especially those who 
have heard his always interesting and well informed lectures and who 
had the pleasure of knowing him personally, will regret the passing of 
this man whose nobility of character and sincerity of convictions, won 
him countless friends. 

Mr. Raupert who was 63 years of age, is survived by his widow and 
a son, the Rev. Gregory Raupert, O.P., of London. 

Mr. Raupert was at one time an Anglican clergyman in England. 
He was also a member of British Society for Psychical Research. In 
1895, after ten years of service as an Anglican clergyman, he was 
received into the Catholic Church. He was tireless in writing and 
lecturing in defence of the Church and against the evils of Spiritism. 
His books include: Roads to Rome; Ten Years in Anglican Orders; 
Modern Spiritism; The Supreme Problem; Spiritistic Phenomena and 
their Interpretation; Hell and Its Problems; Christ and the Powers of 
Darkness; The New Black Magic; etc. 

In 1912, in recognition of his work, he was created a Knight of St. 
Gregory by the Holy Father. 


2 * * 


On January 4, 5, and 6, the Second National Conference of Laymen 
Making Week-End Retreats, met in Cincinnati, under the patronage of 
Archbishop McNicholas. One hundred and forty-five delegates (and 
it is certain that many more would have been present had the time 
been more favorable) assembled. They represented forty retreat cen- 
ters, located in twenty States. The deliberations, conducted in Mt. St. 
Mary’s Seminary of the West, Norwood, were signally favored by the 
Apostolic Blessing of His Holiness, Pius XI, received by cable. 

The officers of this national organization were named at the con- 
cluding session: William H. Albers, honorary chairman; H. A. Sey- 
mour, of Detroit, chairman; William A. Ryan, of Pittsburg, vice- 
chairman; James A. Fitzgerald, of Detroit, executive secretary ; James 
W. Flannery, of Cincinnati, corresponding secretary; Richard Crane, 
of Detroit, editor. 

ao * * 


Titles from various papers: “St. Mary’s parochial school, Los 
Angeles, has been victorious for the second time in the State-wide 
essay contest conducted under the auspices of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California.” “Port Angeles (Washington) Parish School 
Girl Winner in Essay Contest” conducted by the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League of the city and county. “Catholic Pupil Wins Safety Essay 
Prize” in Santa Barbara, California, the essay to be placed in com- 
petition for the national prize. And so on. 








| Some Good Books 





Our Lady’s Titles. 
Albert Power, S.J., M.A. Published 
by Fr. Pustet Co. Price, $2.00. 

New thoughts and reflections on the 
glories of the Mother of God are al- 
ways more than welcome. Father 
Power has given us an extensive store 
of these in his book on Our Lady’s 
Titles. They are written with a touch 
of poetry and fervor, and offer many 
practical applications for Christian 
lives. 

Mary Rose at Rose Gables. By Mary 
Mary Mabel Wirries. Published by 
Benzinger Bros. Price, $1.00. 

Mary Rose is a real, winning, Cath- 
olic girl who finds a great deal of 
pleasure in life doing something for 
others. And she is given a good op- 
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portunity to do the things she loves to 
do, in the legacy that just one of her 
charitable acts brought her. 


Read the 
story, and you will enjoy learning 
where and when and how Mary Rose 
started her “happiness farm,” Rose 
Gables. 


Dan’s Worst Friend. By Robert E. 
Holland, S.J. Published by Benziger 
Bros. Price, $1.25. 

This story is a thriller, if there ever 
was one. Something exciting happens 
in almost every chapter, and the boys 
about whom it is written meet with 
plenty of adventure, and have lots of 
things to keep them busy. And beneath 
it all there is a healthy, Catholic moral 
tone, and some very good object-lessons 
for every class of boys. 


The Atonement. Papers from the 
Summer School of Catholic Studies held 
in Cambridge (England), 1926. Edited 
by C. Lattey, S.J 

The Church. Papers from the Sum- 
mer School of Catholic Studies held in 
Cambridge, 1927. Edited by Father 
Lattey, S.J. Published by B. Herder, 
St. Louis, Mo. Price, each, $2.50. 

Everyone of the articles in these two 
volumes of Studies is written by a 
specialist in the matter concerned ; every 
author is well-known in the world of 
scholars. This in itself would give us 


assurance of the excellence of the ar- 
ticles. They form a fairly complete 
treatise on the Atonement and the 
Church. For solidity, comprehensive- 
ness, and genuine modernity they can 
hardly be surpassed. 

In the course of the past years, these 
Cambridge Summer Schools have re- 
sulted in the publications of volumes 
on: The Papacy, Catholic Faith in the 
Eucharist, and The Incarnation. We 
have already praised the preceding 
books, and are glad to see this valuable 
series grow from year to year. 

The Life of Jesus Christ. By the 
Rev. Pere Didon, of the Order of St. 
Dominic. Published by B. Herder Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Price $3.75. 

There are quite a number of lives of 
Our Lord on the Catholic book market 
now—some intended for children, some 
for High School pupils or their teach- 
ers—some for the general reader—and 
some for the scholar. 

Pere Didon thus wrote of his Life 
of Christ in the preface: “I have care- 
fully endeavored to frame the life of 
Jesus in what I might call His pictorial 
and geographical surroundings, and in 
His social and Jewish life. Two jour- 
neys enabled me very closely to study 
Palestine, the land of Jesus.” This is 
one of the features that gives this book 
a special appeal for the general reader. 
Another is indicated in the following 
words of the author: “It has seemed to 
me as I wrote the life of the Master 
that His loveliness, His sweetness, His 
wisdom, His saintliness, His love, His 
divinity, shining through all His acts 
and sorrows, would defend Him better 
than our weak arguments and our 
empty angers.” “It is a quiet work of 
history and faith.” 

Passionist Manual. Thoughts on the 
Sacred Passion With Instructions and 
Devotions Intended as Helps to Con- 
tinue the Work of the Missions. 12th 
edition. This mission book we have 
called to the attention of readers before. 
Its great appeal is the prominence given 
to the Passion of Our Lord,—one of the 
greatest and truest sources of devotion. 
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| Lucid Intervals 





A lady one day in need of some small 
change called down stairs to the cook and 
inquired: 

“Mary, have you any ‘coppers’ down 
there ?” 

“Yes, mum, I’ve two; but if you please, 
mum, they’re both me cousins,” was the 
unexpected reply. 


Two intoxicated men were traveling 
on a train, when one of them asked his 
companion the time. His friend put his 
hand in his pocket and brought out a 
match box. He replied, “Thursday.” 

The first man hesitated a moment, 
then answered, “I guess this is where 
I get off, then.” 


A correspondent wants to know which 
is the toughest tongue twister in the 
language. Do our readers remember the 
following? “Are you copper-bottoming 
’em?” “No, I’m aluminiuming ’em, 
mum.” 


Five or six men were recently chatting 
in a village inn, when one of them said: 

“T say, I bet ye dinners all round ye 
can’t tell me the answer to a puzzle I 
know of.” 

“Done,” said they. 
What is it?” 

“Well,” said Pat, “why is a journalist 
the funniest creature in the world?” 

After vainly trying for about two hours, 
they sadly said they must give it up. 

“Why,” said the delighted Pat, “because 
his tale comes out of his head.” 


“IT bet we can. 


Doctor—I’ve left you some pills to 
take after meals.” 

Mulligan—I suppose you couldn’t leave 
me the meals to take before the pills, 
doctor?” 


A college boy walked into a drug 


store. “Gimme a bottle of liniment and 
a bottle of furniture polish.” 

“What in the world are you going to 
do with that combination?” inquired the 
druggist. 

“Well, my roommate has rheumatism 
in his legs and one of them is wooden.” 


Scene: The United States court. 

Characters: Tony Mascaro, apply- 
ing for first papers of citizenship, sedate 
and learned judge. 

Judge—“Now, Tony, who is the 
president of the United States?” 

Tony—‘“Meester Cool.” 

Judge—“‘And who is the vice-presi- 
dent?” 

Tony—“Datsa easy. Meester Daw. 

Judge—“Could you be president?” 

Tony—“Naw, nota me.” 

Judge—“Why ?” 

Tony — “Meester, you scusa_ me, 
please; I vera busy. I worka da power 
plant.” 


Doctor — “Do you assimilate your 
food, Aunt Liza?” . 

Aunt Liza—“No, Ah doesn’t, sah. Ah 
buys it open an’ honest, sah. 


McTavish went into a Glasgow an- 
tique shop to buy a pair of antlers that 
had taken his fancy. 

After considerable haggling the deal- 
er cut the price in half. But McTavish 
still wasn’t satisfied. 

“Hech, mon,” he complained, 
they no’ awfu’ dear?” 

“Of course they’re off a deer,” roared 
the man behind the counter. “Did ye 
think they cam’ frae a rabbit?” 


“are 


The display of fruit looked so tempt- 
ing that the visitor to the city stood be- 
wildered in the fancy fruit-shop. The 
clerk came up with a bland smile. “T’ll 
take two pears, please,” said the cus- 
tomer. Then, as the little bag was 
handed to him, he asked: “How 
much ?” 

“Sixty cents,” said the clerk. 

The customer bore the shock bravely. 
He fished out three quarters. “Keep 
the 15 cents, too,” he said, coolly. “I 
took a grape while you weren’t look- 
ing !” 

Rastus — “What fo’ you’all got yo’ 
pants on wrong side out, niggah?” 

Sambo—“ ’Cause Ah’s goin’ to de ball 
tonight and Ah wants to git de bag 
outer de knees.” 





Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by the students after 
they have become priests. 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 
| ear er Sy Fee: $ 522.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus, 
CU TN i 5 66 x hin cnn dh cna ass sas cen danecanas 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.)... 2,008.00 
Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,414.57 


* * * 


Burse of St. Joseph, $704.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $1,507.50; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,965.75 ; Burse of St. Thomas, Apostle, 
$211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, $506.00; 
Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; Burse 
of Holy Family, $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
$2,010.44; Burse of St. Peter, $237.25; Burse of the Poor Souls, 
$5,000.00; Burse of St. Alphonsus, $40.00; Burse of St. Anthony, 
$405.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop Neumann, $2,504.27; Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help (Knoxville), $1,200.00; Promoters’ Burse of the 
Sacred Heart, $1,369.08; Mary Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nich- 
olas Franzen Memorial Burse, $59.63. 














Bonksz 











FOR —* DAY AND EVERY — 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By L. C. Fillion. 

Vol. I. Price, $4.00. 

Vol. II. Price, $4.00. 


GREATER PERFEC- 
TION 
By Sr. Miriam Teresa. 
Price, $2.00. 


SUNDAYS OF THE 
SAINTS 


By M. A. Chapman. 
Price, $1.75. 


THE STUDENT 
ABROAD 


‘By J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 


Price, $5.00. 


MY MASS 


By Abbe C. Grimaud and 
Msgr. J. Newcomb. 
Price, $2.00. 


FATHER SCOTT’S 
RADIO TALKS. 1927- 
1928 
By M. J. Scott, S.J. 
Price, $2.00, 


BY THE KING’S COM- 
MAND 


By Mary B. Littleton. 
Price, $2.00. 


MARY ROSE AT ROSE 
GABLES 
By Mary M. Witrries. 
Price, $1.00. ; 


CATHOLIC FAITH AND 
PRACTICE 


By Rev. J. E. Pichler. 
Price, $3.00. 


THE REIGN OF CHRIST 
By Jos. —— S.J. 
ice, $2. 


FIVE MINUTE 
SERMONS 
By Rev. J. Elliot Ross. 


Price, $2.00. 
Lig: TOWN ON THE 
HILL 


By Mrs. George Norman. 
Price, $2.50. 





ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 


OSONOMOWOG 


WISCONSIN 




















